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The De Bruycker 
etchings will continue 
on exhibition in the 
Print Rooms until 
November 15. His 
work takes its place 
with the best that is 
being done today and 
in imagination and 
ideas surpasses most 
of it. In Gallery 43 
is being exhibited a 
selection from the 
group of Dutch draw- 
ings in the Gurley 
collection, perhaps 
one of the most sig- 
nificant groups which 
have been shown 
so far from this col- 
lection. 

About November 15 and continuing 
throughout December in the Print Rooms 
will also be exhibited a collection of early 
Italian engravings. Through the gen- 
erous cooperation of Paul J. Sachs of the 
Fogg Museum in Cambridge we are en- 
abled to show these examples of the period 
during which the engravers were experi- 
menting and before their technique be- 
came dryly stylized under Marcantonio 
Raimondi and his followers; roughly the 
period between 1450 and 1520. 

The Atlan Ceramic Club will hold their 
Thirtieth Annual Exhibition in Gunsaulus 
Hall from November 2 to 19. A feature of 
their showing will be the work of out-of- 
town members. 

THE ALUMNI EXHIBITION 

PREPARATIONS are now under way 
for the Second Retrospective Alumni 
Exhibition of the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago which will be held 
December 15 to January 21. While this 
exhibition, planned as a home-coming for 
Alumni, is an event of great interest 
to all who have been or now are asso- 
ciated with the School, at the same time 
it is one which should appeal to the 
public at large. The large number of 




DIANA — PAINTING BY ABRAM POOLE IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION 



distinguished artists in all fields who have 
been connected with the School as students 
or instructors vouches for the quality of 
the work to be shown, and the fact that it 
will be a resume of many branches of 
American art produced during the past 
five years promises that it will be broad 
in its appeal. 

In connection with this exhibition data 
are being collected concerning the student 
life and professional career of former 
students. It is hoped that many of these 
will be illustrated by sketches and all this 
material may be incorporated in the 
catalogue of the exhibition. 

The New York jury for paintings and 
sculpture includes, Evelyn Longman Batch- 
elder, George Bellows, John C. Johansen, 
Abram Poole, Chauncey F. Ryder, and 
Gardner Symons; for the graphic arts, 
Dean Cornwell, Orson Lowell, and John 
Scott Williams; for the applied arts, Arthur 
Covey, Bertram Hartman, and Raymond 
Perry. 

The Taos jury includes William P. 
Henderson and Victor Higgins. 

The Chicago juries are as follows : Paint- 
ing and sculpture, Edmund S. Campbell, 
Frederick F. Fursman, Rudolph F. In- 
gerle, Jessie P. Lacey, John W. Norton, 
Nellie V. Walker, and Emil R. Zettler; 
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graphic arts, Robert Allerton, James Cady 
Ewell, Louis Grell, Bertha E. Jaques, 
and Fred M. Stern; architecture, Alfred 
S. Alschuler, John A. Armstrong, Louise 
V. Armstrong, Charles Herrick Hammond, 
and Frederick C. Walton; applied arts, 
Mrs. Willis F. Pryor, Clara B. Welles, 
James H. Winn, and Milo K. Winter. 

EARLY AMERICAN QUILTS 

DURING the past month there have 
been exhibited in Gunsaulus Hall 
twenty early American quilts pre- 
sented by Mrs. Emma B. Hodge. These 
will continue on display for an indefinite 
period. 

The "piecing" together of patterned 
squares to form a quilt was commonly 
known as "patch-work." The production 
of quilts was a striking example of the 
thrifty spirit of the pioneer American 
woman. At the same time those who cre- 
ated them exercised their imagination in 
designing the patterns and satisfied their 
desire for color expression by the selection 
of the pieces to form the "block." 

Each pattern had a quaint name, its 
inspiration being the garden, current 
history, or matters of domestic interest. 
Some of the most suggestive of these are, 
"Virginia lily," "red rose wreath," 
"Charter Oak," "Whig pattern," "log- 
cabin," and "cherry basket." So varied 
were the themes that at least five hundred 
different motifs are known. 

Quite as important as the design was the 
workmanship. Pieces of stiff paper or card- 
board were used as cutting models and, 
only after careful basting, the "felling" 
was done. When sufficient blocks had been 
made and put together to form the 
"cover," it was ready for "quilting," 
which was often made the occasion of a 
social gathering known as a "quilting bee." 
Stretched on a stout frame, the "lining," 
the "wadding," and the "patch-work cover" 
were painstakingly united by fine stitches 
that traced out the quilting pattern previ- 
ously outlined in chalk. 

The beauty of the quilting was in the 
evenness of the stitches and the accuracy 



shown in following the intricate and 
varied patterns, such as "feather," 
"rosette, " and " scale. " Another and more 
ambitious development of quilt-making 
was known as "applique" — the super- 
imposing of small varicolored pieces upon 
a larger piece of muslin. The piecing, 
patching, and applique were then finished 
by being put in the quilting frame, the 
finest of the work being measured by the 
"number of spools" used in the process. 
Occasionally part of the pattern was 
modeled up by "stuffing" with lamp 
wicking. The materials used were calico 
and prints with all-over patterns, turkey 
red and indigo blue being popular colors. 

B. B. 

PORTRAIT BY AMBERGER 

THE portrait of Conrad Zeller by 
Christoph Amberger which has 
been acquired through the Simeon 
B. Williams Fund, is a valuable addition 
to the Museum's collections. This portrait 
is an excellent example of sixteenth cen- 
tury German painting of the Augsburg 
school, serving, at least in part, to fill a 
gap in the historical sequence of our 
collections of paintings. Amberger was 
a contemporary of Hans Holbein the 
Younger and with Matthias Griinewald 
and Lucas Cranach the Elder is looked 
upon "as not unworthy of the high 
tradition established by Durer and Hol- 
bein, and deserving of the most serious 
consideration in any survey of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century German art when 
the Teutonic feeling for plastic form 
reached its apogee." Since the Museum 
has no example of Holbein or Durer or 
their school, this canvas affords an op- 
portunity of knowing the salient char- 
acteristics of German painting at its 
height. The two religious paintings by 
early sixteenth century Germans, the 
Master of Frankfort and Sebastian Scheel 
in the Ryerson Collection of Old Masters 
are less sophisticated examples of German 
art. 

The art of both Durer the idealist and 
Holbein the realist was founded on line 



